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Wundt, the author accepts the conclusion that consciousness itself may not be con- 
sidered as a fact in itself to be separated from knowing, feeling, and willing, but 
that it is present in them all. Unity of consciousness is therefore a composite 
which must be broken up into its elements. It does not follow perception, for in- 
stance, but accompanies it and constitutes its peculiar psychical character. ' ' Con- 
sciousness, in fine, represents the fsichicith of the facts of the mind " (p. 26). 

This being the case, it is obvious that all mental facts, and consequently the 
elementary psychic facts our author is in search of, are facts of consciousness. To 
speak of unconscious psychic phenomena is to utter an absurdity (p. 41). Now in 
consciousness the final data at which we arrive are feeling, knowing, and willing, 
which according to Spencer and Wundt are but three phases of the same phenom- 
enon. Not so with the present investigator. According to him they are distinct 
phenomena in our consciousness. Moreover, we find them as consecutive and as 
dependent upon one another. These, then, are the fundamental psychic phenom- 
ena. They are the " elementary psychic facts." 

The author devotes some space to a discussion of the relation of the will to 
knowledge and feeling, and in the last chapter considers psychic development in 
its relation to the fundamental facts, and the representative process which, with 
the relations existing among the simplest psychic phenomena, gives the laws of 
every psychic fact. I. W. H. 

The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Author of the "Characteristics." Edited by 
Benjamin Rand, Ph. D. Harvard University. London : Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., Lim. New York : The Macmillan Co. 1900. Pages, xxxi, 
535. Price, $4.00. 
It is refreshing in these days of ephemeral literature to meet with a book of 
this character which combines interesting reading with subject-matter of great and 
permanent value. But it is seldom that such material as that which is brought to- 
gether in this volume is available for publication. In his Prefatory Introduction, 
Professor Rand informs us that all the material for the work, except the letters ad- 
dressed to Locke, was obtained from the Shaftesbury Papers deposited in the Rec- 
ord Office in London. It is strange that search was not made earlier for literary 
productions of the great English moralist, and if it had not been for the suggestion 
of Mr. Thomas Fowler, who made a partial examination of the Papers for the pur- 
poses of his work entitled Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, the manuscript of what 
Professor Rand describes as "one of the most remarkable unpublished contribu- 
tions of modern times in the domain of philosophic thought," might not have seen 
the light for a considerable time to come. The Philosophical Regimen, which was 
written between the years 1698 and 1712, nearly two hundred years ago, forms the 
most important part of this book, and as it is " a revelation both of the inmost pur- 
pose and of the outward procedure " of the life of one of England's greatest moral- 
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ists it will attract much attention. About half of the present work is taken up with 
letters written by Shaftesbury, many of which are of great interest and throw much 
light on his character and disposition. It seems strange that such a man should 
have been alienated from his mother, and yet such was evidently the case, although 
the fault can hardly have been on his side. In a letter addressed to her after re- 
ferring to his loss of her affection, through what action of his he did not know, he 
prays God that He would one day give her " the heart of a mother and restore him 
to the good-will and blessing of a parent." Happily the breach between them was 
repaired, as appears from another letter to his mother written nearly a year after 
the first. Among the most valuable letters now for the first time published is a 
series written by Shaftesbury to Lord Somers on presentation to him of copies of 
treatises written by the moralist as they were published. The first letter to Lord 
Somers was included in The Characteristics of Shaftesbury, as a" Letter Con- 
cerning Design." Among other persons of note, letters to whom appear in this 
correspondence, are the philosophers John Locke, Pierre Coste, Jean le Clerc, and 
Des Maiseaux. 

But to return to The Philosophical Regimen. The matter of this treatise is 
better than the style, which although always strong, often good and in some places 
excellent, is in many other places spoiled by its repeated questionings. This was, 
however, Shaftesbury's method, an apt illustration of which may be taken from 
the conclusion of the discourse on the Natural Self, which furnishes also a short 
summary of his philosophy. After speaking of the order of the universe and the 
general mind which governs it, he continues : " Consider then what am I? what is 
this self ? a part of this general mind, governing a part of this general body, itself 
and body both, governed by the universal governing mind, which, if it willingly be, 
it is the same as to govern with it. It is one with it, partakes of it, and is in the 
highest sense related to it. Tic uv [What am I ? Who?] Wonderful word ! power- 
ful question ! if but rightly applied and used, not only in the first and leading sense, 
the natural self ; but in the economical parts, and in every relation, station, and 
circumstance of life." The philosophy of Shaftesbury was practically that of Epic- 
tetus and Marcus Aurelius, whose doctrines he was said to have understood as well 
as themselves and their virtues to have practiced better. On this point we cannot 
do better than quote the words of Professor Rand, who, after stating that Shaftes- 
bury was most thoroughly conversant with the works of those two writers, says : 
' ' From them he drank most of the topics and their maxims in the Regimen. He 
reproduces not only their thought but also to a considerable extent their technical 
language. It would be difficult indeed to find any author with quotations in every 
instance so apt as those which Shaftesbury makes from those writers. With their 
philosophy, moreover, he was most thoroughly saturated." The admiration for 
Shaftesbury expressed by Professor Rand is well deserved and no one is better 
qualified than himself to judge of the writer of The Philosophical Regimen, the 
permanent strength of which, he declares, ' ' consists in the fact that it is one of the 
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most consistent and thorough-going attempts ever made to transform a philosophy 
into a life." He continues: " Just as Spinoza was ' God-intoxicated, ' so Shaftes- 
bury was ' intoxicated with the idea of virtue. ' He is the greatest Stoic of modern 
times. Into his own life he wrought the stoical virtue for virtue's sake." He was, 
indeed, a living illustration of the truth of the affirmation made in his discourse of 
Good and III, that "the only true and real good is the enjoyment of a soul and 
mind freed from the incitements, commotions, and disorders of sense," a passage 
which explains the paragraph with which that discourse closes — "go to the source 
origin, and principle of excellence and beauty. See where perfect beauty is, for 
where that is, there alone can be perfect enjoyment, there alone the highest good." 
The Regimen is preceded by a sketch of the life of Shaftesbury by his son, 
the contents of which were printed by Birch in the General Dictionary of Bayle, 
but this is the first time that it has appeared under the name of its real author. 
From this sketch we learn that although Shaftesbury was accused of disbelief in 
revealed religion, he was really a constant and devout attendant at the services of 
the Church of England. The study of his character and opinions as presented in 
this work will operate as an excellent moral "regimen." The book has for its 
frontispiece a good engraving giving a full-length figure of Shaftesbury, which we 
should judge to be an excellent portrait. C. S. Wake. 

Thomas Carlyle. By Paul Hensel. Stuttgart : Fr. Frommanns Verlag (E. 

Hauff). 1901. Pages, 212. Price, bound, 2.50 marks. 
Hermann Lotze. By Richard Falckenberg. Erster Teil. Das Leben und die 

Entstehung der Schriften nach den Briefep. Mit Bildnis. Stuttgart : Fr. 

Frommanns Verlag (E. Hauff). 1901. Pages, 206. Price, bound, 2.50 

marks. 

The lives of Fechner, Hobbes, Kierkegaard, Rousseau, Spencer, Nietzsche, 
Kant, Aristotle, Plato, and Schopenhauer have already appeared in Frommanns 
Klassiker der Philosophic The last two volumes are a biography of Thomas 
Carlyle by Dr. Paul Hensel, of Heidelberg, and a biography of Hermann Lotze by 
Dr. Richard Falckenberg, of Erlangen. Wundt, John Stuart Mill, and Goethe are 
to follow. It is rather odd to see Carlyle ranked as a classical writer on philosophy, 
but the series will not suffer by the inclusion of thinkers of all classes. Dr. Hensel 
has written a very interesting life of Carlyle and has most probably furnished a 
juster appreciation of his import and career than has yet appeared in English. The 
book reads entertainingly, and is adorned by a rather truculent-looking portrait of 
the great English thinker. 

The Life of Hermann Lotze, by Professor Falckenberg, is to consist of two 
parts, the first of which, giving the history of his life and writings, lies before us. 
Dr. Falckenberg devotes over 100 pages to Lotze's life, which is rather uneventful, 
the remainder of the volume being taken up with the chronology of his literary 
productions. The fact that the life of Lotze is to fill two volumes is explained by 



